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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Oak- 
land, held  October  15,  1894,  the  Tompkins  Grammar  School 
was,  by  vote  of  the  Board,  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of  California.  It 
was  stipulated  by  the  Department  of  Pedagogy,  in  accepting 
this  responsibility,  that  the  school  should  not  be  called  a 
"  model  school  "  or  "  experimental  school,"  both  of  these  titles 
having  been  suggested,  and  both  being  regarded  as  misleading. 
For  want  of  a  better  designation,  it  was  agreed  to  call  it  an 
"observation  school." 

The  Department  of  Pedagogy  was  permitted  to  select  teach- 
ers for  the  school  from  those  already  employed  in  the  Oakland 
schools  ;  but  with  the  understanding  that  no  teacher  should  be 
transferred  from  another  school  to  this  without  her  consent  to 
the  change.  A  kindergarten  was  established  in  connection 
with  the  school,  the  first  to  be  opened  by  the  Oakland  Board. 
There  are  eleven  rooms  in  the  school,  besides  the  kindergarten. 
The  course  covers  the  first  eight  grades.  It  was  agreed  that 
any  needed  changes  in  the  course  of  study  and  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline  might  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  Pedagogy. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  professors  to  whom  the  direction 
of  the  school  was  entrusted  were  set  forth  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  teachers  who  were  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  several 
rooms.  Inasmuch  as  this  letter  maps  out  the  program  which 
has  been  followed  in  the  management  of  the  school,  it  is  given 
here  in  full: 

To  the  Teachers  of  the  Tompkins  School: — 

By  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  this  school  has  been  designa- 
ted as  an  "Observation  School"  and  as  such  has  been  placed  under  the 
supervisionoftheDepartment  ofPedagogy  of  the  University  of  California. 
You  have  been  selected  from  the  body  of  teachers  in  the  primary  and 
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:gTammar  schools  of  Oakland,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Kinder- 
garten teacher,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  several  departments  of  this 
school.  It  seems  desirable  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  undertaking 
certain  general  principles  of  guidance  should  be  proposed  in  order  that 
we  may  all  work  together  intelligently  to  a  common  end. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  becoming  an  observation  school  this 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  regular  grammar  school  of  the  city  of  Oakland. 
It  is  its  chief  business  to  give  the  best  possible  elementary  education  to 
the  children  enrolled  in  its  classes.  This  limitation  is  rather  an 
advantage  than  otherwise;  for  as  an  observation  school  its  purpose  is 
practical — to  further  the  development  of  sound  education,  suited  to  exist- 
ing conditions. 

You  are  asked  especially  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  considerations 
affecting  the  detail  work  of  the  school: 

1.  Health — We  hope  to  have  an  arrangement  made  whereby  the 
school  will  be  under  the  regular  inspection  of  a  competent  physician, 
who  will  advise  regarding  the  maintenance  of  hygienic  conditions.  But 
it  must  be  the  care  of  all  the  teachers  to  make  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  school  as  wholesome  as  possible.  A  teacher  should  not  hesitate  to 
change  or  omit  any  school  exercise  which  appears  to  be  inimical  to  the 
health  of  any  pupil.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  promote  health  by 
attention  to  all  the  small  details  upon  which  health  depends — ventila- 
tion, heat,  arrangement  of  light,  avoidance  of  draughts,  drying  of  wet 
clothing,  rest,  exercise,  the  satisfaction  of  all  natural  demands,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  things  which  occasion  will  suggest.  Your  atten- 
tion will  be  called  from  time  to  time  to  special  aspects  of  school  hygiene; 
and  you  will  be  asked  to  familiarize  yourselves  with  the  results  of  recent 
investigations  bearing  upon  this  matter.  Especial  emphasis  will  belaid 
upon  the  avoidance  of  undue  wear  and  tear  of  the  nerves.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  work  of  all  departments  will  be  characterized  with  that  quiet 
cheerfulness  which  is  the  best  medium  for  long  sustained  and  fruitful 
endeavor.  Everything  frantic  should  be  avoided.  It  will  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  so  long  as  the  point  of  fatigue  is  not  reached,  nothing  is 
more  wholesome  than  work.  The  care  for  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  implying  that  they  are  to  be  relieved  from  the  respour 
sibility  of  sustained  and  active  effort. 

Moral  wholesomeness,  moreover,  is  to  be  sought  as  the  chief  business 
of  the  school.  It  has  obvious  relations  with  physical  hygiene.  That 
moral  soundness  in  which  high  spiritual  aspiration  and  endeavor  have 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  every  day  life  is  so  true  an  ideal  that  it 
-can  hardly  fail  to  influence  you  in  directing  the  training  of  the  children. 
You  can  go  far  toward  making  the  love  of  true  nobility  a  natural  thing 
to  them. 

2.  Economy — One  of  the  largest  problems  of  the  school  is  that  of 
■securing  the  greatest  possible  results  from  the  time  and  effort  expended. 
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It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  a  skillful  teacher  could  give  a 
child  a  very  fair  education  in  the  time  a  poor  teacher  wastes.  In  the 
choice  between  the  different  devices  and  processes  of  instruction,  the 
question  of  economy  is  one  of  the  chief  things  to  be  considered. 

3.  Continuity — The  scrappy  character  of  some  modern  teaching 
has  been  often  commented  upon.  It  results,  at  least  in  part,  from  the 
attempt  to  make  the  instruction  of  the  schools  encyclopedic — to  teach 
everything,  or  a  little  of  everything.  Particularly  in  such  studies  as 
Geography,  Histor)-,  Natural  Science,  and  Literature,  it  is  necessary  to 
select  carefully  those  portions  which  are  most  fruitful  and  devote  to  them 
long  continued  and  carefully  directed  study.  Many  things  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  teach  must  be  omitted  for  lack  of  time.  But  such  a  course 
as  has  been  indicated  will  give  the  pupils  a  number  of  well  knit  centers 
of  knowledge,  about  which  later  acquisitions  may  be  grouped.  The 
intentional  grouping  of  studies  in  instruction,  (correlation,  concentra- 
tion, or  co-ordination  as  it  is  variously  called  >  demands  serious  consid- 
eration. But  it  is  suggested  that  you  do  not  undertake  to  advance  more 
rapidly  in  the  matter  of  such  grouping  than  can  be  done  to  the  evident 
advantage  of  your  instruction.  It  is  believed  that  a  forced  and  artificial 
grouping  would  be  worse  than  none  at  all. 

It  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  teacher  to  send  out  her  pupils  so 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  subjects  studied  that  they  will  be  prompted 
to  continue  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  along  the  same  lines  after  the 
immediate  prompting  of  the  school  is  withdrawn.  It  is  such  continuity 
as  this  that  counts  in  the  long  run.  And  it  seems  reasonably  clear  that 
such  continuity  is  obtainable  only  through  long  and  patient  devotion  to 
selected  lines  of  instruction.  Permanent  interest  depends,  among  other 
things,  upon  a  thorough  mastery  of  large,  integral,  and  fundamental 
masses  of  knowledge .  This  fact  should  receive  due  consideration  in 
shaping  the  general  reading  of  pupils.  Much  reading  is  not  an  unqual- 
ified good  if  the  things  read  are  disjointed  fragments.  A  danger  of  this 
sort  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  supplemental  reading  in  con- 
nection with  History  and  Geography. 

4.  Method — The  details  of  method  will  be  considered  from  time  to 
time  in  teachers'  meetings.  The  chief  responsibility  for  the  particular 
expedients  and  devices  to  be  employed  in  the  different  branches  of 
instruction  will  rest  with  the  individual  teachers.  It  is  intended  that  each 
teacher  shall  be  given  as  full  an  opportunity  as  possible  of  doing  the 
best  work  of  which  she  is  capable.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  success  in 
instruction  depends  upon  the  effective  employment  of  definite  means 
and  processes  of  instruction.  But  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  not  attach 
undue  weight  to  the  mere  manner  of  conducting  the  various  exercises  of 
the  school.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  shall  be  a  school  which  shall 
undertake  to  present  always  the  "latest"  methods,  or  one  that  shall  sat- 
isfy the  seeker  after  educational  novelties.     We  do  desire  most  earnestly 
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that  it  may  attain  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  as  regards  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  its  teachings,  the  effective  orderliness  of  the  processes  and 
means  employed,  the  interest  and  industry  of  the  pupils,  and  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  Mrholesomeness  in  its  atmosphere. 

Realizing  hovi^  important  it  is  that  a  teacher  be  allowed  to  carry 
through  any  given  lesson  to  the  end  she  has  proposed  to  herself,  we  shall 
as  far  as  possible  avoid  interruption  of  the  ordinary  recitations.  It  is 
desirable  that  your  plans  and  program  for  the  day  be  suited  as  perfectly  as 
may  be  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  classes;  and  that  they  be  not  changed 
(except  in  rare  instances)  to  suit  the  convenience  of  observers. 

5.  Course  of  Study — The  regular  course  prescribed  for  the  public 
schools  of  Oakland  will  be  followed  in  the  beginning.  This  course  is 
sufficiently  general  and  flexible  for  the  purpose.  Any  changes  that  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  make  will  be  discussed  in  teachers'  meeting 
before  they  are  introduced.  It  is  not  intended  that  changes  shall  be 
introduced  rapidly;  but  such  as  are  found  to  be  clearly  desirable  will 
be  made.  The  general  question  of  the  course  of  study  will  be  a  subject 
for  serious  and  patient  investigation  on  the  part  of  all  those  concerned 
in  the  instruction  and  oversight  of  the  school.  We  trust  that  you  will 
devote  time  and  thought  to  the  best  current  discussion  of  this  question, 
viewing  it  not  only  in  the  light  of  experience,  but  also  in  the  light  of 
best  scientific  research  and  thought  of  the  present  day.  In  this  inquiry, 
it  will  be  profitable  to  separate  the  question  as  to  what  is  essential  to  an 
elementary  course  of  study  from  the  question  as  to  what  is  most  advan- 
tageous and  available  among  non-essentials.  The  fluctuating  character 
of  the  curriculum  in  recent  times  is  a  recognized  evil.  A  curriculum 
fixed  and  unchangeable  in  all  its  details  would  undoubtedly  be  a  still 
greater  evil.  But  we  hope  to  work  towards  a  curriculum  having  large 
elements  of  stability  in  its  leading  portions  combined  with  all  necessary 
flexibility  in  its  minor  details. 

But  such  a  course  cannot  be  fully  determined  by  any  one  school  apart 
from  others.  It  must  be  rooted  in  the  general  consciousness  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation.  Hence  the  necessity  of  co-operation  in  the  general 
movement  for  a  better  defined  and  more  stable  elementary  course.  We 
cannot  hope  in  this  one  school  to  work  out  the  final  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. W^e  should  be  able  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  make  some 
appreciable  contribution  to  the  desired  result. 

6.  Teachers'  Studies — Such  work  as  we  have  proposed  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  constant  study  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Cer- 
tain details  of  such  study  will  be  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
teachers'  meetings.  It  should  embrace  not  only  the  best  literature  but 
as  well  the  most  sympathetic  and  pains-taking  observation  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  It  is  intended  that  such  observation  shall  be  so  directed 
as  not  to  hinder,  but  rather  further,  the  practical  work  of  the  school; 
that  it  shall  be  carried  on  without  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 


children;  and  that  it  shall  be  continued  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time, 
in  the  case  of  the  same  children,  to  correct  errors  and  trace  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  the  changes  resulting  from  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  studies  conducted  on  such  conditions  will  pre- 
sent some  special  advantages  and  may  lead  to  very  fruitful  results. 

7.  Co-operation — Such  an  observation  school  as  is  herein  contem- 
plated can  be  made  only  with  the  fullest  co-operation  of  all  those  con- 
cerned in  its  development.  We  are  fortunate  at  the  outset  in  having  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  undertaking  was  orig- 
inally proposed  by  Superintendent  McClymonds,  and  its  success  is  found 
among  his  fondest  hopes.  Mr.  Markham,  as  principal  of  the  school,  is 
one  of  the  most  interested  parties.  His  active  participation  in  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  and  cordial  attitude  throughout  are  highly  appre- 
ciated. We  would  ask  each  teacher  to  enter  upon  her  work  with  a  view 
not  only  to  the  success  of  her  department,  but  fully  as  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  movement.  We  wish  to  secure  for  each  one  the  largest 
possible  individual  freedom.  But  it  should  be  the  freedom  not  of  isolated 
individuals,  but  of  individuals  in  hearty  co-operation.  We  feel  that  all 
are  entering  upon  the  work  with  such  flexibility  of  design  as  will  enable 
them  to  adjust  themselves  unreservedly  to  any  modification  that  may  be 
found  necessary  to  the  greater  efl&ciency  of  the  whole.  The  scheme  of 
education  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  this  school  fairly  represent 
in  all  its  parts  is  not  crystallized;  it  is  instead  plastic,  or  still  better,  liv- 
ing, growing,  changing  through  continued  and  orderly  development.  It 
will  be  no  disadvantage,  but  rather  a  great  advantage,  if  all  the  teachers 
can  take  pride  in  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  feel  that  they  have  an  inter- 
est in  each  of  its  departments  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  A  similar 
pride  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  a  kind  of  patriotism  worth  cultivating. 
They  need  not  be  told  that  this  school  has  any  peculiar  function  or  rela- 
tionship. But  their  devoted  loyalty  to  their  own  school  may  well  be  fos- 
tered. 

Wishing  you  both  success  and  happiness  in  the  special  work  on  which 

you  are  about  to  enter, 

We  are  cordially  yours, 

EivMER  E.  Brown, 

Thos.  p.  Bahy,  Jr. 


The  Department  of  Pedagogy  assumed  charge  of  the  school 
in  a  provisional  way  with  the  opening  of  the  new  term  in  Jan- 
uary, 1895.  The  plan  has  been  carried  out  under  difficulties, 
resulting  partly  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  illness  among  those  concerned  in  its  execu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  professors  in  charge  have  had 
to  find  time  as  best  they  could  from  pressing  duties  at  the  Uni- 


versity  to  devote  to  this  enterprise — in  itself  an  undertaking 
that  might  profitably  employ  the  full  time  of  one  man.  As  far 
as  possible,  the  professor,  the  assistant  professor,  and  the  fellow 
in  the  Department  have  devoted  one  day  a  week  each  to  per- 
sonal inspection  and  oversight  of  the  school.  But  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  frequently  and  unavoidably  interrupted. 

Aside  from  the  regular  routine  of  school  work,  the  following 
characteristics  and  activities  of  the  school  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Teachers'  Meetings — These  are  held  weekly,  and  are 
in  some  sense  the  key  to  the  whole  enterprise.  The  professors 
from  the  University  meet  with  the  teachers  in  these  meetings  ; 
plans  and  difficulties  are  discussed  ;  notes  taken  by  the  teach- 
ers in  the  study  of  particular  children  are  compared  and 
co-ordinated  ;  the  relations  of  the  several  grades  one  to  another 
are  studied. 

2.  Co-operation — The  teachers'  meetings  contribute 
largely  to  the  development  of  intelligent  co-operation  among 
the  teachers,  and  this  is  intended  to  be  one  of  the  well-marked 
characteristics  of  the  school.  All  of  the  teachers  make  them- 
selves to  some  degree  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  school  as 
a  whole ;  and  in  particular,  each  teacher  familiarizes  herself 
with  the  grades  next  above  and  next  below  her  own.  Each 
teacher  knows  in  advance  what  class  is  coming  to  her  next, 
and  becomes  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  class  and  its  work 
before  the  time  of  promotion. 

3.  Physical  Examination — The  school  has  no  funds  at  its 
command  above  the  ordinary  allotment  to  the  grammar  schools 
of  Oakland.  It  has  had  to  depend,  accordingly,  for  the  sys- 
tematic physical  inspection  which  had  been  planned,  upon  the 
volunteer  service  of  certain  physicians.  Such  service  was  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  Chas.  M.  Fisher  until  a  considerable  increase  in 
his  duties  at  the  Cooper  Medical  College  compelled  him  to  give 
it  up.  For  some  months  following  Dr.  Fisher's  withdrawal, 
like  services  were  rendered  by  Dr.  Starr,  until  he,  too,  was 
compelled  by  an  addition  to  his  regular  duties  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  school.  Mr.  Walter  E.  Magee,  instructor  in 
physical  culture  at  the  University,  in  co-operation  with  Dr. 
Starr,  has  made  careful  measurements  of  all  of  the  children. 


These  measurements  cover  the  items  of  height,  weight,  girth 
of  head,  and  lung  capacity.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
school,  about  450,  is  too  small  to  give  any  considerable  theo- 
retical value  to  such  measurements  taken  at  one  time.  We 
purpose  taking  measurements  at  regular  intervals,  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  physical  history  of  the  development  of  individ- 
ual children  for  a  term  of  years.  One  practical  result  has  fol- 
lowed directly  from  the  measurements  already  taken.  It  was 
found  that  the  average  lung  capacity  of  these  children  was 
low  ;  and  careful  attention  has  accordingly  been  given  to  the 
improvement  of  this  condition  by  well-directed  breathing  exer- 
cises, as  well  as  by  increased  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
school  rooms. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  children  as  to  the  condition 
of  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Musser. 
The  immediate,  practical  result  of  this  examination  is  that 
some  defective  children  are  better  understood  by  the  teachers. 
The  defect  is  sometimes  found  to  explain  what  had  seemed  to 
be  an  intellectual  or  moral  deficiency,  before  the  child's  phys- 
ical misfortune  was  known.  In  particular,  it  was  found  that 
defective  hearing  was  easily  the  source  of  misunderstanding. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  condition  of  the  pupil  was  such  as 
to  require  medical  attention,  the  parents  were  notified. 

[At  the  close  of  this  Monograph  is  appended  a  copy  of  the  blank 
employed  by  Dr.  Musser  in  recording  the  results  of  his  examinations  ; 
and  also  a  blank  prepared  by  Dr.  Starr  for  use  in  making  a  general  phys- 
ical exemination.  J 

4.  Child-Study — A  full  accoimt  of  the  child-study  which 
has  been  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  school  is  given  by 
Dr.  Bailey  in  Monograph  No.  2.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
do  more  than  to  refer  to  it  briefly.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  about  this  study  as  conducted  by  Dr.  Bailey  is  the 
fact  that  it  takes  as  its  starting  point  a  general,  sympathetic 
study  of  the  child.  Instead  of  singling  out  some  one  line  of 
inquiry  and  then  going  on  to  another  and  then  another — build- 
ing up  a  knowledge  of  the  child  piece  by  piece  ;  it  begins  with 
the  "  whole  child,"  and  works  down  to  a  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  particular  aspects.  In  harmony  with  this  procedure, 
the  scheme  of  classification  employed  is  one  which  recognizes 
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the  organic  unity  of  the  child's  character  amid  all  of  the  divers- 
ities and  inconsistencies  of  its  manifestation.  The  practical 
outcome  of  such  child-study  in  the  school  seems  to  me  unify- 
ing and  vitalizing.  Its  direct  effect  on  the  relation  of  the 
teachers  to  their  pupils  has  been  most  gratifying.  Its  excel- 
lence is  doubtless  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
notes  have  been  taken  and  digested  under  Dr.  Bailey's  per- 
sonal supervision. 

5.  Parents'  Meetings — Three  well-attended  meetings  of 
parents  have  been  held  at  the  school  building.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  professors  in  charge  have  given  an  acoount  of  the 
purposes  and  work  of  the  school  and  have  invited  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  parents.  Questions  have  been  asked  and 
answered  ;  and  at  the  close,  many  of  the  parents  have  remained 
for  a  time  to  speak  with  the  teachers  of  their  children.  These 
meetings  have  constituted  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  .school,  and  have,  we  believe,  been  attended  with  good 
results. 

6.  Elementary  Mathematics — The  University  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  has  undertaken,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Professor  Irving  Stringham,  to  direct  the 
instruction  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra.  Mr.  Paul  J. 
Mohr,  a  graduate  student  in  mathematics,  visited  the 
school  weekly  during  the  school  year  of  1895-96  and 
gave  close  attention  to  this  work,  under  Professor  Gtring- 
ham's  direction.  Mr.  Mohr's  time  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  instruction  in  elementary  geometry,  which  has 
been  carried  through  all  the  grades.  This  work  has  been  ten- 
tative in  its  character,  and  has  taken  only  a  small  part  of  the 
time  of  each  individual  pupil.  The  children  have  taken  to  the 
work  with  much  interest  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 
Instruction  of  the  kind  that  has  been  undertaken  bids  fair  to 
have  considerable  educational  value,  and  that  in  several  direc- 
tions. Much  has  been  learned  as  to  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do  ;  but  the  undertaking  has  not  progressed  far  enough  for 
any  satisfactory  report. 

7.  Visitors — The  school  has  been  visited  regularly  by  stu- 


dents  in  the  pedagogical  courses  at  the  Universit5^  They  go 
not  as  critics  but  as  learners.  The  reports  of  their  obserav- 
tions  are  discussed  in  some  of  the  classes  at  the  University, 
with  a  view  to  extracting  therefrom  all  possible  instruction  in 
the  practice  of  teaching.  A  limited  number  of  students,  par- 
ticularly graduates,  have  been  given  opportunities  in  the  school 
for  actual  teaching  and  for  the  study  of  special  problems  in 
education. 

Occasional  visitors  have  been  numerous,  and  are  welcomed. 
At  the  close  of   this  Monograph  is  appended  a  copy  of  the 
"Suggestions  to  Visitors"  which  are  posted  in  the  halls  of  the 
school  building. 

8.  Methods — There  are  no  Tompkins  School  Methods. 
The  importance  of  method  in  instruction  is  not  ignored  in  the 
school ;  and  the  general  principles  of  method  are  discussed  in 
teachers'  meetings  and  made  the  subject  of  study  by  the  teach- 
ers. But  each  teacher  is  encouraged  to  do  her  work  in  what- 
ever way  she  can  do  it  best.  All  are  expected  to  seek  contin- 
ually for  the  most  effective  and  economical  ways.  Each  teacher 
has  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  of  determining  her 
own  modes  of  procedure,  and  in  an  important  sense  her 
methods  are  her  own.  The  working  at  cross- purposes  which 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  such  liberty,  is  largely  avoided 
by  the  close  co-operation  of  the  teachers  one  with  another. 
While  recognizing  the  great  importance  of  good  methods,  then, 
the  school  does  not  throw  its  emphasis  on  the  side  of  methods. 

This  brief  account  of  an  undertaking  hardly  yet  well  under 
way  may  serve  at  least  to  indicate  the  spirit  and  purpose  which 
are  imperfectly  embodied  in  the  present  management  of  the 
Tompkins  Observation  School. 

Hearty  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  extended  to  those 
who  have  made  possible  such  success  as  it  has  attained  :  To 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Oakland  ;  to  Drs.  Fisher,  Starr,  and  Musser  ;  to 
Prof.  Stringham  and  Mr.  Magee;  and  to  Mrs.  Chas.  Webb  How- 
ard to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  gift  of  valuable  pictures.  And 
I  desire  moreover  to  testify  to  the  fidelity,  intelligence,  and 
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spirit  of  co-operation  which  have  characterized  the  teaching 
force  of  the  school.  Elmer  E.  Brown. 

Universit}^  of  California, 

Berkeley,  August,  1896. 


APPENDIX     A. 

TOMPKINS     SCHOOL. 

Oakland,  California. 

Name Sex 

Age Residence 

(  O.  D 

Vision  I 

(  O.  S 

Inspection  of  Skull  and  Orbit 

E3^elids PuiiCtae  Lachrymalis. 

Conjunctiva Cornea 

Irides  (mobility  and  color)  . . 

Balance  of  Ext.  'Eye  Muscles 

Mobility  of  Globe:  tension 

Color  Sense 

Ophthalmoscope 


Histor}- 


Mouth  and  i^auces. 

Pharynx 

Naso-Pharynx .  .  .  . 

Nose  R 

Nose  Iv 

Ears 


RIGHT 


fU 


Conv. 


W  (  Watch 

/Meatus 
Mastoid 
j_;      Vertex ' 

l^Rinne 

General  State  and  Remarks . 


LEFT 
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APPENDIX     B. 

TOMPKINS     SCHOOL. 

Oakland,  California. 

(Observation  School  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  in  the   University 

of  California.) 

PWySieAU     EXAM  1/^4  AT  lOM. 

Date i8g.  . 

Name Residence 

Age 

Color 

Nationality 


Family  History. 

Nationality,  Father 

Nationality,  Mother 

Occupation,  Father 

Health,  Father 

Health,  Mother 

Health,  Other  Children 

Father  died  of 

Mother  died  of 

Other  children  died  of 

Previous    History. 

Diseases 


Accidents 

Present  History. 

General  Condition 

Development 


Temperament 

Color  Hair .  . 

Height 

Girth  Head 

Weight 

Lung  Capacity 

Pulse — Rate Pulse — Character 
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APPENDIX     C. 

Suggestions  to  Visitors. 

Visitors  are  heartily  welcome  but  they  will  kindly  observe 
the  following  suggestions: 

To  feel  sufficiently  at  home  to  enter  without  knocking,  seat- 
ing themselves  at  any  vacant  desk  or  wherever  convenient; 

To  refrain  from  talking  to  the  children  or  the  teacher; 

To  refrain  from  talking  amongst  themselves; 

To  note  any  points  upon  which  they  desire  information  and 
question  the  teacher  during  intermission; 

To  record  names  in  visitors'  record; 

Not  to  continue  a  visit  during  the  last  half-hour  of  the  after- 
noon session,  that  being  exclusively  the  children's  and  the 
teacher's. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  not  more  than  three  visitors  in  any 
room  at  one  time. 


